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APRIL 18 University of Missouri 
PHILOLOGY SECTION, MISSOURI ACADEMY OF SCIENCE 
Chairman: Professor William C. Korfmacher, De- 
partment of Classical Languages, Saint Louis Uni- 
versity 
Secretary: Professor Leif C. Dahl, Department of 
French, Westminster College 
Host: Professor Robert L. Ramsay, Department of 
English, University of Missouri 
Papers will be presented in the fields of Ancient 
Languages, English, Germanic Languages and 
Romance Languages. 


APRIL 24-25 Public Schools of the District of 
Columbia 
LATIN DEPARTMENT OPEN HOUSE 
Inquire of Miss Mildred Dean, Calvin Coolidge High 


School, Washington, to learn the program in the 
various high schools. 
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Lionel Casson, New York University; Vergil and 
Horace, Dr. Charles T. Murphy, Princeton Uni- 
versity; Seventeen Years After, Professor Roy J. 
Deferrari, Catholic University of America; Ostra- 
cism and the Ostraka from the Agora, Professor T. 
Leslie Shear, Princeton University 


FRIDAY 7:30 P.M. Dinner Meeting: Remarks by 
Dr. Frank W. Ballou, Superintendent of Washington 
Schools, and Dean Henry Grattan Doyle, George 
Washington University 


SATURDAY 9:30 A.M. Miss Edna White, Dick- 
inson High School, Jersey City, presiding 
Papers: Prefixes in the Teaching of Elementary 
Latin, Miss Elizabeth White, Junior High School, 
Butler; Intimations of Immortality Among the 
Ancient Romans, Rev. Francis A. Sullivan, St. 
Andrew-on-Hudson; Latin Lives, in Washington, 
Mrs. E. V. Stearns, Roosevelt High School, Wash- 


ington 


SATURDAY 2:00 P.M. _ Sidwell Friends School 
Business Meeting; Papers: Notes on Rome’s Ancient 
Prison, Miss Susan E. Shennan, High School, New 
Bedford; The New Bellum Punicum of Naevius, 
Professor Henry T. Rowell, Johns Hopkins Unt 
versity; The Academy at Annapolis, Professor 
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REVIEWS 


Herodotus, Book VIII. Edited By J. ENoci Pow- 
ELL. xxvi, 166 pages, 1 map. Cambridge Uni- 


versity Press, Cambridge 1939 $2 


A note at the beginning of this book states that it 
replaces the edition of E. S. Shuckburgh, first pub- 
lished in 1893. It is, however, in no sense a revision of 
Shuckburgh, nor is it apparently intended for students 
of the same maturity. Shuckburgh is interested chiefly 
in explaining grammatical difficulties; Powell is con- 
cerned more with stylistic and philological points. In 
the older book translation is frequent and comments 
are within the comprehension of the student. Powell 
prefers to interpret by parallel or illustrative passages. 


This reviewer would welcome rather more transla- 
tions or grammatical explanation. To cite a few in- 
stances, notes would be desirable on oi pév . . . oeis 8é, 
7.5; mpos in the unusual sense ‘to set against’, 44.3; 
59-3; 79-1. In 56.7 it would 
be more helpful to say that oi is demonstrative than to 
cite two similar cases later in the book. 
jSopevorcr Hv 10.13 is made no clearer by the citation 
of an almost identical expression, and in the phrase réy 
pev 25.8 the reference of the 
pronouns needs to be explained, while the note “Asyn- 
deton without a forward reference preceding, in ex- 
planatory subdivision” is hardly illuminating. The ex- 
pression 26.10, fairly common in Attic, 
may not need translation, and the comment “here only 
in Herodotus” does serve a double purpose. 

There may be difference of opinion as to the value 
of citation of Greek passages in a book of this sort. It 
is an excellent method if the student may be trusted 
to read them, but in the experience of the reviewer 
this is not true. 

The editor is manifestly interested in stylistic points 
and in such departments of philology as lexicology and 
textual criticism. In his explanations of the functions 
of particles with attention drawn to the use of such 
devices as parataxis and asyndeton, he has done a serv- 
ice, while comments upon unusual meanings of words, 
the indication of drag Aeyopeva, and statistics as to the 
number of occurrences of certain words in Herodotus 
or elsewhere, are valuable and enlightening. The com- 
Ment on eippovy, 6.10, that it is used by Herodotus 
only after he came under the influence of Greek 
Tragedy, is particularly interesting. 

The textual explanations in the notes seem out of 
place in a book of this sort, over-learned and often 
irrelevant. The assurance, for example, that a word in 
the text is to be preferred to one rejected on the ground 
that the latter is untranslatable or involves difficulties 
of interpretation, while not helpful, may often be be- 
wildering to the student. As illustration of this point 


OOOLOL.. - 


the reader may be referred to notes on 2.2; 5.12; 38.7; 
73-16; instances may be multiplied indefinitely. 

There is very little historical criticism in the book 
or comment on the credibility or source of statements. 
Apart from such moot questions as to the position or 
movement of forces in the Battle of Salamis, which may 
be left to the discretion of the instructor, there is cer- 
tainly place for a note on the Psyttaleia affair and the 
part ascribed to Themistocles in the narrative. One 
looks for comment on the charge of bribery laid upon 
Themistocles, his method of propaganda directed to- 
ward the Ionians in Xerxes’s army, the part played by 
the apochyphal Mnesiphilus, and the affair of Sicinnus. 

The foregoing criticisms, it will be noted, are mainly 
from the standpoint of the usability of the book by 
the “average student.” It must be added, however, that 
it is a sound and scholarly work and contains much 
that should be enlightening to both students and 
teachers. 

Amy L. Barspour 
SMITH COLLEGE 


Les Bronzes émaillés de la Pannonie Romaine. 
By IBotyA SELLYE. g1 pages, 20 plates. Institut 
fiir Miinzkunde und Archaologie der P. Pazmany- 
Universitat, Budapest 1939 (Dissertationes Panno- 
nicae, Series 2, Fasc. 8) 25 pengo 
The enameled bronze ornaments published in this 

volume of the Pannonian Dissertations are in 34 

museums of Hungary, Austria and Jugoslavia, listed 

on pages 43-4. They comprise mostly bronze fibulae, 
but also buttons, buckles and plaques for belts, lock- 
ets, pendants and parts of harness, decorated with 

“émail champlevé,” 1.e. cavities dug into the bronze 

surface are filled with colored, glass-like enamel. 


Most of the Pannonian examples belong to the 
second half of the second and the first half of the 
third century. This date is’ given to the finds from 
the tombs of the barbaric Jazyges of Sarmatia, the 
territory between the Danube and the Theiss (cf. 38ff.). 
They are here found together with terra sigillata from 
Rheinzabern and Westerndorf in Roman Germany 
which is dated in this period. The fibulae in the form 
of animals (PI. XIII) have their next parallels in ani- 
mals on Gallic terra sigillata of this period (cf. 
Déchelette, Les vases céramiques ornés de la Gaule 
Romaine 2.116-52). 

There are, however, examples dating in an earlier 
period, Celtic enamel made in the late La Téne period, 
before the Romans invaded Gaul (Pls. I-I]). Then in 
the imperial period Gallia Belgica became the main 
center. The Villa d’Anthée near Dinant must have 
been one of the main workshops, for in the cemeteries 
near it have been found all types of the second and 
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the first half of the third century, many of which 
appear also in Pannonia (Frangoise Henry, Emaailleurs 
d’Occident, in Préhistoire 2.1 65- 146). Other import- 
ant workshops were founded in western Germany and 
England, later also in Scotland and Ireland. Gaul and 
Germany exported to all parts of the Roman empire 
where soldiers were quartered, for they were the main 
consumers of these trinkets for themselves, their 
womenfolk and their horses. Roman workshops have 
added to the red enamel, used by the La Téne artisans, 
blue, orange, lilac, black and a greenish white. The 
vivid colors together with the variegated shapes ap- 
pealed to the undeveloped taste of the mostly non- 
Roman provincial soldiers and their barbaric neighbors. 
We thus find the ornaments in all Roman settlements 
along the Limes, on the northern Rhine, the Danube 
and far east on the Baltic sea, on the Volga, in the 
Crimea, the Chersonnese, in the Caucasus and in 
Syria. K. Exner, in the Appendix written in German 
(89-91) assumes that all finds in Pannonia were intro- 
duced from the western provinces in exchange for raw 
materials, a very likely assumption in the light of 
modern trade barters in the Balkans. 

The use of most of the trinkets is clear. The fibulae 
are used as brooches to fasten military cloaks (paluda- 
mentum and sagum) as well as ordinary cloaks (laena, 
lacerna and burrus; cf. Lillian Wilson, The Clothing of 
the Romans 32-3 and 1o1-29, Figs. 63-81). Several 
have been found in tombs under the chin of a skeleton 
(cf. 59 Pl. XIX 8; 64 Pl. XX 12; 80 Pl. XVIII 1), 
one, however, on the breast of a child (76 Pl. XX 15). 
The animal-shaped brooches may have been used for 
children, but of course also by barbaric soldiers with 
undeveloped taste. The low language standard of 
artisans and consumers is shown in the only inscrip- 
tion found on a fibula (55 Pl. V 15) “escipe’ for ‘accipe’. 
The shapes are, however, of the greatest variety: disks, 
many with added extension, often in the shape of 
animal heads, wheels, peltas, bows, ellipses, rectangles, 
triangles, rhombos, hexagonal, zoomorphe. The plaques 
(Pl. XIV) belong probably together with the buckles 
as decorations of the leather belts. The lockets (PI. 
XV and XX 19-20) are sometimes explained as amulets, 
sometimes as seal boxes. Many similar ones belong- 
ing to the second century have been found in Bibracte 
(Cohausen, Rémische Schmelzschmuck 18). Some are 
probably really lockets in our modern sense used by 
women and children. I suspect however that the great 
number of them indicate a more practical use. Most are 
round or in the shape of leaves, but some are rectangu- 
lar capsules and some have incisions for straps (PI. VII 


15-17b, Pl. XV 35). I suggest that they be regarded 


as shoe fasteners and ornaments at the places where 
the shoe strings cross. 
The plaques and boxes decorated with millefiori glass 


(Pl. XVI) are probably to be dated in the third cen- 
tury (cf. Rostovtzeff, Monuments Piot 26 [ 1923] 
104ff., 126f., fig. 17 Pl. V; Henry, op. cit. 136ff., 
figs. 41-2). Similar boxes have been found in England, 
Germany, Austria and Kertsch. At the end of the 
third century there was an exchange of these small 
goods from England to the Orient. The old centers 
in Gallia and Bieeaiia declined, but workshops in 
Scotland, Ireland and Russia continued in the fourth 
century and transmitted the technique of enameled 
bronze and copper and the crude animal style to the 
Hunno-Avaric girdle plates (cf. Toll, in Excavations 
at Dura-Europos, Seventh and Eighth Seasons [1939] 
388ff., Pl. XXXIX 2, with Sellye Pl. XIII 6, 8, 10) and 


to medieval workshops all over Europe. 


The short descriptions of Sellye only touch on 
these problems related to the use of the ornaments and 
to their significance for the history of art and tech- 
nique. He and Exner are more interested in the trade 
relations between Pannonia and the Gallic and Germanic 
provinces. This is probably the reason why they have 
not added a color plate to the excellent photographic 
reproductions of the polychrome trinkets.  Sellye’s 
French text is preceded by a Hungarian summary 
(3-30). Thus, this volume in three languages and 
with its parallels to be found from Ireland to the 
Caucasus is a truly pan-European publication. 


MarGarRETE BIEBER 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Le coorti pretorie. By Atrrepo Passerini. xi, 
362 pages. Signorelli, Rome 1939 (Studi pubblican 
dal R. Istituto Italiano per la Storia Patria, 1) 4o L. 


It is inevitable that Passerini’s book be compared 
with Durry’ s Les cohortes prétoriennes (reviewed by M. 
Reinhold in CW 32 [1938-9] 147-8). This is just and, 
in fact, invited by Passerini himself (vi- -vil). But it 1s 
just ae insofar as Passerini’s purpose is kept clearly 1 in 
mind: “Smesso 1] pensiero di dover dare una computa 
trattazione antiquaria delle coorti pretorie — e rinun- 
ciando di buon grado a provarmi in una sintesi storica 
— dei dati insufficienti della nostra tradizione letteraria, 
perché gia il Durry ha fatto—cio che era possibile,— 
ho potuto concentrare ogni sforzo nell’analisi gia inter- 
presa degli istituti propri alla milizia pretoriana e al suo 
comando” (viii). This “analisi gia interpresa” is con- 
cerned with two main points: to demonstrate the mili- 
tary importance of the praetorian cohorts, and to show 
the development of the praetorian prefecture into “un 
quasi-magistrato.” 

In the first two parts of the book (3-203), an at- 
tempt is made to substantiate the claim that the prae- 
torians “prima di tutto furono soldati” (199), but with- 
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out great success. For example, only four battles are 
recorded in which the praetorians actually fought, and 
in one of these, the first battle of Bedriacum, Plutarch 
(Otho 12) relates that the praetorians fled before meet- 
ing the enemy. Passerini, therefore, rejects Plutarch’s 
account with the words “non merita alcuna fede” (193, 
n.3). (Later, however, he accepts [250; 282-3; cf. 218, 
n.3] Plutarch’s Galba and Otho as sources). Conse- 
quently, the reader is far from convinced that the prae- 
torians were essentially fighting troops. 


On another point in connection with this thesis, 
Passerini again encounters difficulty. He demonstrates 
very effectively the superiority of the Italians enrolled 
in the praetorian guards, as to both physique (143- 4) 
and social status (163; 167-8). Then, however, he is 
forced to belittle these very attributes, since he does 
not believe that the emperor enrolled the praetorians 
either to protect him or support him politically. Hence 
come such statements as “But one must not think that 
these policies were the result of the absolutist tenden- 
cies of the emperor” (160). Later, in another connec- 
tion, he says, “E naturale che Augusto e 1 suol suc- 
cessori applicassero anche qui il metodo . . ” (221). 
This sort of thing is not proof, and does not belong in 
a closely reasoned controversy. In short, Passerini 1s not 
at his best when arguing a case. 


He has, however, compensating virtues. His list of 
praetorians of the first three centuries, classified accord- 
ing to geographical districts, is a monumental piece of 
work which includes the listing of 1640 individuals 
(148-59; 174-80), 101 of whom do not appear in CIL. 
(It is interesting to note that Durry [23g, n.2] states 
that he has prepared a list of 1400, which he does not 
quote). Straightforward narrative and summaries of evi- 
dence are frequently presented very effectively (e.g. 
112; 114; 259). Perhaps a sense of humor can be de- 
tected when Passerini calls the high pay which Babelon 
would assign to the Republican army “paga veramente 
americana” (103). 


The third section (207-356) deals with the praetorian 
prefect, and is by far the most satisfying part of the 
book. It may be recalled that Reinhold concluded his 
review with the statement, “Durry has left only one 
thing to be desired, an exhaustive study of the prae- 
fectus praetorio,” and this Passerini has come close to 
supplying. A clear statement of the general develop- 
ment of the office of praetorian prefect is followed by 
detailed accounts of the careers of the individual pre- 
fects from Augustus to Maxentius. Before the prefects 
of each dynasty, another sketch of the particular de- 
velopments of that period is given. This part of the 
work definitely supersedes earlier lists, the last of which 
appeared in 1897. Full value is assigned to recent 
papyrological as well as epigraphical evidence. There 1s 


an excellent treatment of the letter to the magistrates 


of the Saepinates (CIL 9.2438), and the conclusions 
therefrom are carefully and intelligently drawn 
(251-9). The appointment of jurists to the post of 
basa practorio under the Severi is shown to be the 
final stage in a long and steady development. 


It is, on the whole, rather surprising to find how 
scanty the existing evidence is, even for such funda- 
mental points as the number of praetorian cohorts in 
existence at various times during the Empire. Fre- 
quently, Passerini is forced to make statements like this, 
“Non minore é l’oscurita per le eta seguenti” (108). 
His discussion of the following topics, although not 
demonstrably proved, is persuasive: the attribution of 
the original cohors praetoria to Scipio Africanus Maior 
(6-10); the size of the praetorian cohort as 1000, rather 
than 500 (59-67); the reason for the use of the first 
person in diplomas given to the praetorians by the 
emperor (201; 208); an explanation for the granting of 
diplomas to the praetorians and not to the legionaries 
(201), an explanation which, although not completely 
satisfactory, is more so than those offered by Durry and 
Syme (JRS 29.247); the displacement of the prefect of 
Egypt by the praefectus praetorio at the top of the 
equestrian hierarchy (220-22). 


A few minor faults may be mentioned: 37 B.c. was 
not “l'anno dopo la guerra di Perugia” (32); musspell- 
ings of English, Latin and Greek words occur (e.g. 101; 
107; 112); references are occasionally omitted (169; 
174); a line is misplaced (185). Documentation (ex- 
cept for the lists already mentioned) is not so plentiful 
as in Durry. The lack of indices diminishes the use- 
fulness of the work. On the whole, however, errors are 
remarkably few in a book whose format and typo- 
graphy are distinguished. 

In brief, Le coorti pretorie is a fine complement to 
Les cohortes prétoriennes. These two books will furnish 
the scholar and student alike with convenient, copious, 
and reliable sources of information for the study of the 
praetorian cohorts. 

Epwarp F. D’ArMs 
UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


Die interpolierte Recension des Terenztextes. 
By Peter FeHL. 152 pages. Junker & Diinnhaupt, 
Berlin 1938 (Neue Deutsche Forschungen, 189) 
6.50 M. 


This critical study of the history of the text of 
Terence was inspired chiefly by G. Jachmann, Die 
Geschichte des Terenztextes im Altertum, Basel 1924. 
The aim of Dr. Fehl’s treatise is stated on page 13: to 
make a comparison of the readings of the Bembinus 
codex and of the hypothetical exemplar of all the manu- 
scripts of Terence with what represents the consensus 
of the manuscripts of the so-called interpolated class, in 
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order to determine more definitely the character and 
genesis of the latter. The author maintains that the 
interpolations in Bembinus which seem to be reflected 
in the commentary of Aelius Donatus are rather the 
result of a series of insertions which antedated the 
archetype of all existing manuscripts. A similar situa- 
tion is shown to have arisen in the case of the so-called 
interpolated class of codices. Simple interpolations arose 
from attempts to fill in by means, for example, of forms 
of the verbs sum, video, aio, what were considered 
ellipses in the text. Such tampering with the text can 
be traced back to the archetype of all our manuscripts. 
Other insertions, according to Fehl, were of the nature 
of words of exclamation, or of adverbs like nunc, tum, 
ita, or of pronouns or prepositions. 

Then follows a comparison with the state of the 
manuscript tradition in Plautus, Seneca’s tragedies, 
Juvenal, Persius and Martial, where a parallel process 
is indicated in the introduction of glosses either to ex- 
plain or to complete the text. In the tradition of Ter- 
ence as well as in that of the other authors cited there 
is brought forward what appear to be instances of 
tampering with the text which come under such cate- 
gories as changes of mood, tense, person, number and 
case, and of edinstension of later forms for obsolete 
words or expressions. 

From numerous instances of the sort enumerated 
above, the conclusion is reached that the Bembinus be- 
longs as much to the so-called interpolated class as the 
codices expressly so called. Fehl would call to the atten- 
tion of future editors of Terence that errors in the tra- 
dition of that author did not arise merely from palaco- 
graphical blunders. More often, he claims, these 
changes resulted from interpolations which were either 
explanatory or purely arbitrary and wilful. No distine- 
tion should be made, he concludes, between the text 
tradition represented by the Bembinus and that of the 
other codices. This is the author’s fundamental criticism 
of the work of Lindsay and his school. 

JOHN J. SAVAGE 
FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 


The Gladiators. By ArtHur KoestLer, translated 
by Eprrn Simon. 398 pages. Macmillan, New 


York 1939 $2.50 


This fascinating account of the gladiatorial revolt 


under Spartacus is an expanded record of “the most 
extraordinary of historic attempts at Utopia.” The 
story falls into four major divisions: Rise, The Law of 


Decline. Following is a sum- 


Detours, The Sun State, 


mary : 

Through opposition to the principle of group combat, 
seventy gladiators escape from the stables of Lentulus of 
Capua. As the fever of rebellion spreads, their ranks are 
swollen by impoverished malcontents of every description. 
The which has now become an avenging horde, 


“army,” 


plods its way toward Vesuvius’ crater-fortress. A praetor’ 
army is massacred in the valley below known as “Hell's 
Ante-room.” 

Inspired by the babblings of a bullet-headed sage, 
Spartacus proposes a brotherhood of Slave Towns to be 
known as the ‘“Sun-State.”” With the aid of fifth-column- 
ists he destroys several cities. Capua resists, in spite of 
the fulminations of a beer-barrel orator. Dissension arises 
in the camp. One group under Crixus the Gaul is de- 
feated by the Romans; the other under Spartacus with- 
draws to the Apennines. The insurgent movement sweeps 
all southern Italy. 

Near Thurium the Prince of Thrace establishes the Sun 
City, a great communal brotherhood of 100,000 citizens, 
in which “man no longer shall distress and oppress his 
neighbor with covetousness and greed.’ Soon, however, 
rations become meagre; disciplinary measures are severe; 
news comes of reverses to Sertorius, the Younger Marius 
and Mithridates; the long expected allies never arrive. 
People begin to talk of going home. The city is razed and 
the horde is again on the march. 


After several military successes Spartacus is routed by 
Crassus. He and his followers are trapped in the “toe” of 
Italy through breach of faith on the part of pirates who 
were to transport the rebels to Sicily. They are finally 
defeated at the Silarus. 

The vivid narrative supports in large measure the 

essential detals of historical tradition. The mainspring 
of the action 1s Spartacus, a much maligned though 
valiant hero whose greatness no historian has recognized 
but whose name inspired terror even down to a late 
period of the empire. The account of how he ‘ ‘shaped 
an army from a lump of clay” forms a colorful series 
of episodes replete with adventure and drama. 
In tracing the campaign step by step the author 
tells all” with facile pen and lucid style. The descrip- 
tion of the meeting of the Five Thousand herded into 
the crater of Vesuvius, the destruction of Nola, life 
in the Sun City and the agonies of crucifixion place no 
strain upon human imagination. Inumate details of the 
international horde’s experiences in southern Italy are 
portrayed with Petronian realism. To open the book 
anywhere is to be confronted with lively and arresting 
passages which convert dry facts of history into an 
entertaining story. 

The author has skilfully inwoven many sober re- 
flections and plain truths. Let us listen to the declama- 
tion of Zozimos the rhetorician (258-9) : 

It is dangerous to combine so much power in the 
fist, and so many lofty reasons in the head, of one single 
person. In the beginning the head will always order the 
fist to strike from lofty reasons; later on the fist strikes 
of its own accord and the head supplies the lofty reasons 
afterwards. . .. Many a man has started out as a friend 
of the people and ended up as a tyrant; but history gives 
not a single example of a man starting out as a tyrant 
and ending up as a friend of the people. Therefore I tell 
you again: there is nothing so dangerous as a dictator 
who means well. 

The vigorous translation will sustain the reader's in- 
terest from the first letter to the last period. Purple 
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passages are balanced by the language of the camp. 
American colloquialisms enliven the narrative. Even 
Crassus, the banker, tells Cato, that Jugurtha “knew 
his onions.” In isolated instances there 1s a variation 
from normal English idiom (191.19) or smooth struc- 
ture (17.13-5; 34.20). The obsolete past participle 
“awoken” occurs on page g7. One finds “Oscian” (17; 
124; et passim) for ‘Oscan’ and “Deli” (20; 107) for 
‘Delos.’ “Pleasures” (393.17) should read ‘pleasure.’ 
The original German has survived in “Wort” (96.31). 
Other misprints include Sertorious (50), Bythinia (66) 
and Lentullus (298; 319). The numbering of sections 
2 and 3 of Fulvius’ chronicle is omitted (183-4). There 
are a few errors in punctuation (15.12; 156.6; 315.3). 
These minor defects, however, will in no way detract 
from the enjoyment of a first-rate story. 
Mars M. WEsTINGTON 

HANOVER COLLEGE 


The Route of the Exodus of the Israelites from 
Egypt. By A. Lucas. gg pages, map. Arnold, 
London 1938 ($1.35) 


On picking up this book the first thought is that 
here is just another treatment of a sterile subject. Re- 
cent teaching in Biblical narrative has been that spirit 
outranks fact, religiosity outranks historicity, meaning 
outranks topics for technical debate. Nevertheless, it 
happens that light can be shed upon any topic, and 
this small volume appears to have light to shed. At 
least it develops a decided thesis by means of plentiful 
source references and reasoning which is even disarming 
in its relentless progression. Lucas gradually developed 
this thesis in the course of forty years of residence and 
research in Egypt. Great respect 1s owed to a thought- 
ful personal theory whose owner advances it so modestly 
yet so confidently, quoting Robert Boyle, “A man may 
be a champion for truth without being an enemy to 
civility.” 

Logically trying to clear up preliminaries in his In- 
troduction, Lucas shows by circumstantial evidence 
that the Israelites “really were in Egypt” and lived in 
the Wadi Tumilat. Then economic factors are con- 
sidered and the possibilities for travel between Egypt 
and Canaan, loosely called Sinai, are presented. Finally 
the reader is reminded of the three reasons for the mass 
flight: to escape slavery, to gain religious freedom and 
to possess Canaan. 

The first of three chapters takes us “from Rameses 
to Elim.” Kantir, not Pelusium, Tell el Retabeh or 
Tanis, is identified as the point of departure. Of the 
six possible routes for the flight the four bracketing 
coastal roads of the Red Sea and the Mediterranean are 
rejected. A fifth is the inland caravan route to central 
Palestine, avoided by Moses because it was also a mili- 


tary road. Lucas prefers the ancient trade route from 
Arabia, the shortest way to Mt. Sinai, which Moses 
had instructions to reach. By properly correcting ‘Red 
Sea’ to ‘Sea of Reeds’ (41-4) he makes Lake Timsah, 
or the ‘Bitter Lakes’, the means of escape. 

In Chapter Two the divergence between the Exodus 
account and that in Numbers is laid to copyists, the 
rate of march is set at eight miles a day, the difficult 
pass from the plateau down to the head of the Gulf of 
Akaba (in the Wilderness of Sin) is shown as neces- 
sary, and the presence of the migratory quail and the 
tamarisk manna is explained (52-67). But the main 
feature of this section is the postulating of Gebel Bagir 
at the head of the Gulf of Akaba as Mt. Sinai instead 
of traditionally placing it in the Peninsula. Leaving this 
4210-ft. peak, the Hebrews’ second necessity of worship 
accomplished, they set off to conquer Canaan. The ten 
spies’ pessimism and a defeat by the Amorites were 
enough to halt them at the traditional Kadesh for a 
long sojourn. 

Balked in entering Canaan through Edom, the Israel- 
ites retraced their steps, passed Mt. Hor, reached the 
Gulf of Akaba once more and then marched up the 
eastern rim of the Wadi Arabah and the Dead Sea and 
through Moab until they reached the Jordan near 
Jericho. 

Besides the merit of its content, the style, printing 
and attitude of the book are most acceptable. 

RayMonp F. Brittain 
UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 


Herrscherkopfe des Altertums im Miinzbild 
ihrer Zeit. By Kurr Lance. 161 pages, 64 plates. 
Atlantis-Verlag, Berlin 1938 


To those who would study portrait heads on coins 
and who must use the run-of-the-mill reproductions in 
catalogues, this handsome book should be very wel- 
come. The author has chosen sixty-four coins; the ma- 
jority are from the collection of the Berlin Cabinet. 
These are particularly well-preserved specimens. It is to 
be noted that the photographs, all in substantial en- 
largement, are made from the coins themselves rather 
than from casts. This is a difficult and painstaking pro- 
cess but the results amply justify the tme and care. 
There is a Hellenistic group which includes several 
early satraps, Alexander the Great, his successors and 
other later rulers in the East. The Roman heads take in 
Marcus Marcellus, Flamininus, Pompey, Mark Antony, 
Brutus and Caesar. The rest of the plates show twenty- 
five emperors up to and including Constantine the 
Great. An interesting addition, on the distaff side, are 
the portraits of Berenice, Philistis, Octavia, Livia, 
Plotina and Julia Domna. 

The volume is and was intended to be only a “pic- 
ture book,” with a brief discussion of the coins as art. 
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Accompanying each plate is a short biographical or 
historical text excerpted in most cases from standard 
works, such as Mommsen, Ranke and Droysen or from 
ancient sources, such as Plutarch and Suetonius. The 
numismatist and archaeologist may regret that the 
author did not or could not make the collection more 
inclusive. But the instructor of ancient history will find 
most useful this portrait gallery of royal antiquity and 
the young student of the classics will have in it a set 
of visual footnotes for his texts. 
BiuMa L. TRELL 

HUNTER COLLEGE 


Perduellio. Eine Studie zu ihrer begrifflichen Ab- 
grenzung in rémischen Strafrecht bis zum Ausgang 
der Republik, by CHristopH HEtnricH BrECHT. 
Xl, 317 pages. Beck, Munich 1938 (Miinchener 
Beitrage zur Papyrusforschung und antiken Rechts- 


geschichte, Heft 29) 9.40 M. 


In this careful and closely reasoned treatise the 
author continues his investigation of a number of ques- 
tions raised while he was preparing the article on Per- 
duellio in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll. His primary problem 1s 
one of definition: was perduellio a generic term which 
included during the period of the Republic the many 
offences listed under it in Mommsen’s Strafrecht, or 
was it in reality a specific term for a more restricted 
group of offences? If the latter, what are the distin- 
guishing criteria between it and other classes of of- 
fences? The derivation of the word gives little help, but 
the author stands on firm ground in basing his defini- 
tion only on those cases that are termed perduellio in 
the sources, and in basing his distinctions on the legal 
procedures followed and the type of punishment exact- 
ed. This method however involves a lengthy discussion 
of the procedures followed and the punishment exacted 
in a series of offences which are treasonable in char- 
acter, but may or may not be cases of perduellio, such 
as proditio, transfugium, seditio, defectio, etc. The 
work therefore falls into two major sections, entitled 


Proditio and Perduellio, respectively. 


In all the offences treated in the first section the 
author finds that a military procedure without right 
of appeal from the magistrate’s decision was regular, 
even within the city, and after a review of special cases! 
(78ff.) concluded that in a number of serious military 
crimes the right of appeal was recognized only after the 
Gracchan legislation. Proditio and defectio however 
were always dealt with by magisterial action and with- 
out right of appeal. The absence of this right 1s not to 


1 The author probably excludes too readily cases where the 
tribunes refused to heed an appeal. It is not known that they 


refused because the appeal was invalid. It is therefore better 
perhaps to accept the existence of the right of appeal in these 
cases as early as the Porcian laws. 


be explained on the theory that the offender had auto- 
matically lost his citizenship by his act. The punish- 
ment moreover was always a military one, varied some- 
times at the discretion of the commander, but usually 
the stroke of the axe?. 

In the section on perduellio proper the distinction 
and contrast become obvious. Except in the case of 
Horatius (Livy 1.26) evidence for magisterial action or 
responsibility is lacking. Elsewhere the procedure is 
clearly before the assembly and in the charge either of 
duumvirs or of tribunes. The author therefore bends 
every effort to show that the case of Horatius too 
yields no valid evidence in support of the theory of 
magisterial responsibility: the crime is really parn- 
cidium (or caedes civis indemnati); its present form 
arises from an attempt for reasons either of party propa- 
ganda or of family honour to put the procedure of 
appeal back into the days of the kings; the lex hor- 
rendi carminis is the authentic portion of the story, and 
this lex did not state how the duumviri were to be ap- 
pointed, consequently there is no evidence that they 
possess a mandated authority; the charge of perduellio 
is a late and forced addition to the old saga. It is in 
his treatment of the Horatius story that the author 
gives a strained interpretation of his sources. For his 
purpose it is enough to point out that the king turned 
to the duumviral procedure before the assembly to 
avoid magisterial responsibility in an unpopular case, 
and to accept the statement of Cassius Dio on Rabirius 
Postumus (37.27.2) that the duumvirs by ancestral 
custom should have been selected by the people, not 
appointed by the praetor. The king’s word ‘facio’ need 
refer to no more than his necessary function as a pre- 
siding officer, which at that time there was no one else 
to perform. Why therefore force the natural meaning 
of Livy’s words by construing secundum legem with 
indicent (5), and hac lege with condemnassent (7)? 
In fact Brecht believes that because it was a case of 
caedes civis indemnati the Horatius story was chosen 
from obscure or dubious sources to be a model for the 
trial of Rabirius Postumus, since the acceptance of the 
senatus consultum ultimum had cut off the regular 
line of attack. 

Having shown that only cases with a duumviral or 
procedure can be classed as perduellio, 
Brecht lists the material facts: affectatio Tegni, enmity 
to the tribunes, misuse of office, caedes civis indemnati, 
and general unpopularity with the populares. So many 
vague and disparate facts are included because pet- 
duellio was not a closely defined idea, any more than 
the coercitio of the magistrate was closely defined. It 
began as a popular duumviral process for offences 


2 Brecht very sensibly maintains that sacratio as a punish- 
ment has nothing to do with proditio, and that the use of the 
axe has no religious significance. It does not make the crim- 
inal a victim or an offering. 
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against the people, was taken over by the tribunes as 
the champions of the people, included such crimes as 
these were successful in prosecuting in the assembly, 
until finally it became a weapon of the populares. 


A final chapter draws some political conclusions from 
the legal discussion. The growth of the senatorial com- 
missions to magistrates, in the case of the Bacchanals 
and poisoning cases of that time, exemplify the intru- 
sion of the unlimited military imperium of the magis- 
trate by senatorial authority into the civil sphere. This 
intrusion reached its logical conclusion in the general 
terms of the senatus consultum ultimum, which, sig- 
nificantly, was never used to combat perduellio but 
seditio and coniuratio. After the events of 63 B.c. there 
resulted a fusion of the three procedures, prosecution 
for perduellio, the senatus consultum ultimum, and the 
declaration (which had envisaged not legal action but 
force of arms) that individual cives had become hostes. 
The republican trial for perduellio before the assembly 
disappeared with the last populares and perduellio in a 
new sense passed to the jurisdiction of the senate. One 
appendix rejects as late the evidence for quaestorian 
procedure in the trial of Cassius for affectatio regni, the 
other supplies a useful and well-ordered collection of the 
cases actually termed perduellio in the sources and 
those circumstantially and procedurally similar to them. 


The author has made a genuine contribution to a 
difficult question of Roman criminal law. Not all his 
interpretations of particular cases will win general agree- 
ment, but his main point seems proved: Perduellio is a 
specific, not a generic term, and is to be distinguished 
clearly in its legal conception, procedure, punishment, 
and political coloring from proditio and other military 
offences. The author’s work has special value for its 
recognition of the way in which legal procecures change 
their purpose and application with changing political 
conditions. We need more such treatises to relate the 
development of Roman law to the developing history 
of Rome. 

T. R. S. BRouGHTON 
BRYN MAWR COLLEGE 


The Origin and Original Nature of Apollo. By 
Rosert Danie MILLER. 96 pages. Times and 
News Publishing Co., Gettysburg 1939 (University 


of Pennsylvania Dissertation in History of Religions) 


The research element in this study consists in the 
analysis, comparison and appraisement of the scores of 
investigations centred upon this problem during the 
past century. This plethora of material has been aptly 
sifted, partitioned and arranged. The discussion is lucid, 
judicious and unpretentious. As against an Asiatic 
origin the author decides (24) upon “the land of the 
Hyperboreans beyond the (Balkan) mountains of 


Thrace and Macedon” as the primitive home of the 
god. 

Chapter III contains the main body of the study, 
divided into sections under letters from A to P, of 
which (A.) God of Light, (E.) the Mouse-God, and 
(O.) God of Music may be cited as specimens. The 
conclusion 1s (53) that Apollo “was a complex deity 
before he entered Greece” and “his earliest function was 
that of averter of evil in various forms.” 

The conclusions of Chapter IV are that Apollo 
became the twin of Artemis because (58) “both were 
deities of the chase,” and that (61) “Leto’s moth- 
ering of Apollo and Artemis clearly indicates succes- 
sion of cult worship.” 

Few dissertations are so readable and few reflect so 
much credit upon author and sponsors. It is a special 
pleasure to read a study of religion that is free from 
partisanship. The conclusions seem to be reasonable 
without exception and the whole study would serve as 
a useful preface to A History of the Delphic Oracle by 
H. W. Parke, reviewed in CW 33 (1939-40) 201. 


Norman DeWitt 
UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


Die Fiduzia im rémischen Recht. By Water 
212 pages. Bohlau, Weimar 1940 11.20 M. 


The lost portions of Justinian’s compilation include 
his treatment of the fiducia, Roman counterpart of the 
Anglo-American ‘trust’. Hence our information was 
rather poor until, in 1882, Otto Lenel reassigned to the 
fiducia numerous passages which Justinian had trans- 
formed and employed for other agreements. Thus the 
way was paved to reconstruct that once most important 
type of legal transaction. A stimulating discussion en- 
sued. 

A critical review of the fiducia, particularly for the 
classical period, seems to have been the author’s fore- 
most objective. Showing intimate familiarity with mod- 
ern methods of research and maintaining a high stand- 
ard of objective reporting, he presents a circumspect 
analysis of all the pertinent texts. The scope and order 
of materials rest on a systematic basis. The larger por- 
tion of the book is devoted to the fiducia cum creditore 
which, with its resemblances and differences, has often 
been compared with the mortgage of English law. A 
second chapter attempts to ascertain and illuminate the 
instances of fiducia cum amico, where ownership was 
conveyed to a ‘friend’ for purposes other than mort- 
gaging, as for safekeeping, use or management, for the 
later manumission of a conveyed slave, etc. 

More frequently than previous writers the author 
takes advantage of what is known about cognate de- 
vices in other laws. And justly so. But he has not 
always escaped from the danger of overtaxing such 
analogies. He correctly assumes that originally, as in 
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Greek and Germanic systems, if a debt was not paid 
by a certain day, the creditor could simply keep the 
thing given him as fiducia, while the debtor’s action 
for recovery after payment was definitely lost. He 
goes, however, farther in suggesting that nothing had 
been altered in that respect until the latest classical 
period (39, 44). This is in conflict with all the evidence 
we possess for the first and second centuries A.D. 
Sabinus, Atilicinus (Dig. 13.7.6pr., whose reference to 
fiducia stands, despite pages 42f.), Marcellus (13.7.34) 
and Pomponius (13.7.6pr.; 8.4) took equally for 
granted that, to terminate the debtor's action, there 
had to be a special agreement allowing the creditor to 
sell or definitely to keep the thing. In perfect accord 
are the two extant documents of the same period. In 
a Spanish model form (Formula Baetica: Bruns, Fontes 
No. 135) the parties provide in so many words that the 
creditor shall be entitled to sell and on what terms. Ac- 
cording to the pactum fiduciae drafted at Pompei in 
61 ap. (ibid. No. 134), the creditor may not sell ex- 
cept idibus D|ecembribus primis pecunia praesenti| 
Pompeis in foro luce palam. Such arrangements are 
incompatible with a foreclosure ipso jure. They cannot 
be explained by saying they had merely to secure the 
creditor's claim for the rest in case the proceeds were 
less than the debt (42, 88). To estimate the worth of 
the thing, a sale was not necessary; it was not even 
suitable, if made on a prearranged day and with no 
liability of the creditor for dolus (document No. 134) 
or if made without warranty of title (No. 135) and 
therefore presumably below ‘market value. There is in 
classical law not a single indication that the debtor lost 
his claim for reconveyance except under the terms of 
the agreement. 


Influenced again by comparative points of view, the 
author suggests that Roman procedural representation 
arose from fiducia, since the procurator, whom some 
texts call dominus litis, originally was made owner of 
the thing in litigation (124ff.). This statement seems 
to include both true and false elements. It is likely that 
during the legis actio period, where alieno nomine agere 
non liceret, fiduciary conveyance filled the gap for 
actiones in rem, as did adstipulatio for actiones in per- 
sonam. Yet neither device was to be the source of the 
classical types of procedural representatives, particularly 
the procurator. He started, as is now commonly held, as 
the general manager of the property of a principal, of 
udinns normally Son had been a slave. Now, rewarded for 
faithful services with freedom and entrusted to carry 
on the management of his ex-master’s affairs, he con- 
stituted a social rather than a legal figure. When, in 
such capacity, the procurator brought an action, he had 
nothing in common with a trustee. He was neither the 
owner of the thing in litigation nor did he act suo 
nomine. Since his procuratorship did not have to be 
expressly authorized by the principal, he had to furnish 
security that the principal would consent, 1.e. he entered 
the lawsuit at his own risk. That was what distin- 
guished him from the cognitor and caused him to be 
termed dominus litis. Significantly, he did not acquire 
that character unless and until he participated in the 
litis contestatio; he then acquired it by his own act, 
not by an act of the principal. 

There are other points which could be questioned. 
As a whole, however, the book should be recognized 
as a competent presentation of its subject. 

Ernst Levy 
UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON 


ABSTRACTS OF ARTICLES 


This department is conducted by Dr. Norman T. Pratt, Jr., of 
Princeton University, Princeton, New Jersey. Correspondence 
concerning abstracts may be addressed to him. 


For microprint or photoprint copies of articles abstracted send 
le per page for microprint, or 10c per page for photoprint, plus 
a service charge of 20c for each item, to Bibliofilm Service, 
Department of Agriculture Library, Washington, D. C. The 
Service reserves the right to except material readily available 
elsewhere. 


ANCIENT AUTHORS 


Euripides. M. Detcourt. Un emplot de re chez 
Euripide. Euripides often connects with ze a pair of 
words of almost identical sense which signify not two 
entities, but one, e.g. Med. 970; Hel. 209, 226, 1400; 
Phoen. 284, 1677; Supp. 22; Or. 466. Sometimes he uses 
it to join two members of a hendiadys: Cyc. 643; Tro. 
117; Hel. 879; Iph. Aul. 376-7; El. 241, and sometimes 
to connect two attributes of an understood subject: Ton. 
1061, 1216, 1272, 1495; Herc. Fur. 144. The loose manner 
in which these and similar passages are emended by re- 
placing the conjunctive particle with §¢ or ye shows that 
the critics misunderstood a particular of Euripidean 
logic. The fact that they emend some passages and in 
other analogous passages follow the Ms tradition indi- 


cates that they are guided by no well-founded prin- 

ciples of emendation. 

Mélanges Boisacq 1.287-93 (Upson) 
—— M. Mean. Euripides and the Puritan 

Movement. A study of ‘The Bacchae. Pentheus, the 

Puritan, fails because he refuses to face facts—in this 

case the very real apres of Dionysus. 


G&R 10 (1940) 22-8 ( Vlachos) 
Pindar. P. ALTENHOVEN. Notes sur trots passages de 
Pindare (Ol. II 58-66, Pyth. XI 29-30 et 52 a la fin). 
Suggestions for a satisfactory interpretation of these 
passages. 
Mélanges Boisacq 1.13-8 (Upson) 
Plato. J. S. Kierrer. Note on Plato, laws 722 ¢ 1. 
Suggests raéy for pany: 
AJPh 62 (1941) 91-2 (De Lacy) 


Plautus. ANDREAS THIERFELDER. Plautus und Rom- 
ische Tragédie. Analysis of certain unusual words in 
Plautus, e.g. praefulcior (Pseudolus 772), ludificabilis 
(Cacina 761), lucrificabilis (Persa 712) and the phrase 
used by Curcilio to describe his starved condition: peril, 
prospicio parum (Curcilio 317). These passages prob- 
ably parodied scenes from tragedies of Pacuvius. Both 
Persius (1, 79) and Lucilius (frg. 608) repeat the 
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Plautinian adjectives ending in -abilis, and a common 
source for these passages is found in Pacuvius’ descrip- 
tion of Antiope (frg. 20a). 
H 74 (1939) 155-66 (Kirk) 
Vergil. W. F. J. Knicut. /ntegration of Plot in the 
Aeneid. In an earlier paper (Vergilius 5 [1940], 7-16, 
abstracted in CW 34.82-3) K. discussed Vergil’s ‘inte- 
gration’ or subconscious harmonizing of material drawn 
from many sources but limited himself to the integra- 
tion of words alone. He now carries the same method 
into the consideration of the elements of the plot drawn 
from Homer and the writers of tragedy. Further work 
on the same theme is to be expected from which it will 
eventually appear that the conscious, rational “shaping 
will and intelligence” were in much of Vergil’s work 
more impregnated with unconsciously remembered 
dream-material than, according to Professor Livingston 
Lowes, in the work of Coleridge. 
Vergilius 6 (1940) 17-25 (McCracken) 


EPIGRAPHY. NUMISMATICS, PAPYROLOGY 


Cazzanica, I. Terbidi giudaci nell’Egitto Romano 
nel secondo secolo di Cristo: un paptro della R. Uni- 
versita di Milano. A fragmentary Greek papyrus of the 
latter part of the second century A.p. from Tebtunis. It 
consists of four columns of writing; of these only the 
third, which is shown in an accompanying plate, is 
fairly legible. A transcription and edited text is pre- 
sented; the document seems to be a copy of a magis- 
trate’s pronouncement concerning a quarrel involving 
the Jews, but the meaning is very uncertain. 

Mélanges Boisacq 1.159-67 (Upson) 

CueNpDET, G. Un papyrus grec en caractéres armén- 
iens. This unusual papyrus measures 16x19 cm. and 
contains 27 lines of Greek words written in Armenian 
capitals. It is very probably the oldest example of 
Armenian script, as the date of the fragment seems to 
be early seventh century a.p. The origin of the papyrus 
is uncertain, possibly from the Fayoum. The Armenian 
text and a Greek transcription is given; the transcrip- 
tion is uncertain, but the text appears to be the work of 
a foreigner learning Greek vocabulary and conjugations 
by writing them out in his own language. A plate of the 
fragment accompanies the article. 

Mélanges Boisacq 1.219-26 (Upson) 


EitreEM, S. Daulis in Delphoi und Apollons Strafe. 
Berlin Papyrus 11517, published by W. Schubart in 
Hermes 25 (1920) 188ff., is critically studied and inter- 
preted. A Greek text of the late second century A.D., it 
is an account of the violation of the Delphic shrine by 
Daulis, who, with an army, defies the priest of Apollo 
and denounces the oracle as a fraud. The story is to be 
identified with the myth of the Phlegyae; the eponym 
of Daulis in Phocis is substituted for Phlegyas. 
APATMA! 170-80 (Salyer) 


Meritt, BENJAMIN D. New Fragments of the Tribute 
Lists. Restoration of two fragments found in the 
bastion under the temple of Athena Nike. Changes are 
made in the restoration and dating of the lists for the 
years 421-414. 

AJPh 62 (1941) 1-15 (De Lacy) 

ScHAEFFER, Cr. F. A. Une trouvaille de monnaies 
archaiques grecques 4 Ras Shamra. A find of thirty- 
nine archaic staters, mostly from Thrace and Mace- 


1APATMA Martino P. Nillson A.D. Id. Tul. 
(MCMXXXIX Dedicatum (Skrifter Utgivna av Svenska Insti- 
tutet i Rom, Acta Instituti Romani Regni Sueciae Series Altera 
I, edendum curaverunt Krister Hanell, Erik J. Knudtzon, 
Natan Valmin). Gleerup, Lund 1939 


donia, dating probably from the end of the sixth cen- 
tury. A number of types are discussed. With the coins 
was found a mass of silver composed of other coins 
which had been melted down. S. discusses the question 
whether Greek coins of the archaic period found in the 
Near East were really used as coins or merely as 


bullion. 
Mélanges Dussaud! 1.461-87 (Gilliam ) 


Seyric, HENr1. Le cimetiére des marins a Séleucie de 
Piérie, Publication of twenty-five funerary inscriptions 
which, with two exceptions, are those of officers and 
sailors from ships of the Roman navy stationed at 
Seleucia. They date from the second century. 

Mélanges Dussaud 1.451-9 (Gilliam) 


YoutigE, Herpert C. and Orsamus M. O. 
Mich. J, 154. New restoration, eliminating the refer- 
ence tO povodecpia- 
AJPh 62 (1941) 80-3 (De Lacy) 


ART. ARCHAEOLOGY 


L. Bronzes Etrusques d’une collection 
liégeoise. Plates and a description of an engraved mir- 
ror, a ‘box mirror’ with an appliqué relief on the cover, 
and an engraved plate of Etruscan bronze now preserved 
at Liége. Similar pieces in the British Museum and the 
Bibliothéque Nationale are illustrated and compared. 
There is a similarity between the figures on the Liége 
bronzes and those on the other pieces. The plate bears 
an engraving of Deianira and Nessus which may be 
modern, although the plate itself is ancient. 

Mélanges Boisacq 1.277-85 (Upson) 


De JERPHANION, G. Un nouvel encensoir syrien et la 
série des objets similaires. A group of censers of Syr- 
ian origin upon which scenes from the life of Christ are 
represented. They date from the sixth or seventh cen- 


tury. 
Mélanges Dussaud 1.297-312 (Gilliam ) 


DEMARGNE, Pierre. Le maitre des animaux sur une 
gemme crétoise du M.M.I. An engraved gem, interest- 
ing in particular because one of its faces represents the 
“Master of Animals” and shows the use of the anti- 
thetic design in Crete ca. 2000 B.c. 

Mélanges Dussaud 1.121-7 (Gilliam ) 

GJERSTAD, Er1nar. Uber die Baugeschichte des repub- 
likanischen Comitium. Re-excavation of the area of the 
Comitium permits verification of the stratigraphy and 
renewed study of the monuments. This preliminary re- 
port describes eight levels dated from before the Gallic 
invasion of 390 B.c. to the time of Augustus. Four 
diagrams. 


APATMA 206-21 (Salyer) 


Rutten, Maccir. Deux vases chypriotes du Musée 
du Louvre. The first of the two vases, an amphora as- 
signed to the tenth or ninth century B.c., is funerary in 
character. The decoration shows marked Asiatic in- 
fluence and is inspired by the goddess of fertility. ‘The 
second, a bowl assigned to the sixth century, also has a 
highly orientalized ornamentation. 

Mélanges Dussaud 1.435-49 (Gilliam) 

WoottEy, LEoNARD. On a Steatopygous Stone Figure 
from North Syria. A unique figure of a seated woman 
from the Amk plain in North Syria, dating perhaps 
from the Neolithic period. 

(Gilliam) 


Mélanges Dussaud 1.135-7 

1 Mélanges Syriens offerts 4 Monsieur René Dussaud, I, Paris, 
1939=Haut-Commissariat de la République francaise en Syrie 
et au Liban, Service des Antiquités, Bibliotheque archéologique 
et historique, XXX. 
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EGYPTIAN STUDIES 


BruyerE, B. Rapport sur les fouilles de Deir el- 
Medineh (1934-1935), 3¢€ partie. Le village, les dé- 
charges publiques, la station du Col de la vallée des 
Rois. 384 pages, ill. Maisonneuve, Paris 1940 300 Eg. 
piastres 

Bulletin de la Société d’Archéologie Copte, T. V. 
Maisonneuve, Paris 1940 120 Eg. piastres 

CerNy, J. Late Ramesside Letters. 
Aegyptiaca ix. I-xxvi, 1-74, la, 74a, 75-81. 
Paris 1940 125 fr. belges 

ERICHSEN, Ein demotischer Ehevertrag aus 
Elephantine. 18 pages, 1 plate. De Gruyter, Berlin 
1939 (From Abhandlungen d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. 
Phil.-hist. Kl. Jg 1939, Nr. 8) 1.50 M. 

ERMAN, A., and H. Grapow. Worterbuch d. agypt. 
Sprache. Die Belegstellen. Bearb. v. H. Grapow und 
W. Erichsen. Bd 2, H. 8 Pages 673-767. Hinrichs, 
Leipzig 1940 2.10 M. 

GLANVILLE, S. R. K., Ed. The Legacy of Egypt. 400 
pages, ill., 24 plates. Oxford University Press, New 
York 1941 $3.50 

Grapow, H. Wie d. alten Agypter sich anredeten, wie 
sie sich griissten u. wie sie miteinander sprachen. 1, Zum 
Formalen u. Syntaktischen d. Anreden, Anrufe, Aus- 
rufe, Wiinsche u. Griisse. 51 pages. De Gruyter, Ber- 
lin 1939 (From Abhandlungen d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. 
Phil.-hist. Kl. Jg 1939) 3 M. 

Kees, HERMANN. Beitrige z. Geschichte d. Vezirats 
im Alten Reich. Die Chronologie d. Vezire unt. Konig 
Phiops II. 39 pages. Vandenhoeck & Rupprecht, Gét- 
tingen 1940 (Nachrichten v. d. Ges. d. Wiss. zu Got- 
tingen. Phil.-hist. Kl. Fachgr. 1, N. F. 4.2) 1M. 

Mitteilungen d. Deutschen Instituts f. Agypt. Alter- 
tumskunde in Kairo. Bd 9, H. 1. Reichsverlagsanst., 
Berlin 1940 10 M. 


Tit, WALTER, and 
koptische Odenhandschrift 
8706). 112 pages. - Papstl. 
(Monumenta biblica et ecclesiastica, 5) 

VoLTEN, AKSEL. Kopenhagener Texte zum demot- 
ischen Weisheitsbuch (Pap. Carlsberg 2, 3 verso, 4 
verso u.5). Hrsg. mit Transkription u. Index. 73 pages, 
11 plates. Munksgaard, Copenhagen 1940 (Analecta 
Aegyptiaca, I) 30 Kr. 

WisporF, HELMUT. 
68 pages, 34 Abb. im Text u. auf 7 z. T. 
Triltsch, Wurzburg 1939 (Dissertation) 


Bibliotheca 
Geuthner, 


Eine griechisch- 
(Papyrus copt. Vindob. K 

Bibelinstitut, Rome 1939 
60 


PETER SANZ. 


Ringkampf im alten Agypten. 
mehrseit. Taf. 


2.40 M. 


WrEszINsk!, Watt. Atlas z. altagypt. Kulturge- 
schichte. T. 3. Graber d. Alten Reiches. Unt. Mitw. v. 
Herm. Grapow. Bearb. v. Heinr. Schafer. Lfg 10. 
Pages 217-248, ill., 9 plates. Hinrichs, Leipzig 1940 
27 M. 

ORIENTAL STUDIES 
SARRET, LeRoy C. The Kashmirian Atharva Veda, 


Books Nineteen and Twenty. 153 pages. American 


Oriental Society, New Haven 1940 (American Oriental 
Series, 18) $2.50 
DIEMEL, ANTON. 


Sumerische Grammatik mit Ubungs- 


stiicken u. zwei Anhangen. 2. Aufl. 426 pages. Papstl. 
Bibelinstitut, Rome 1939 140 L. 
FRIEDRICH, JOHANNES. Die Inschriften vom Tell 


Keilschrifttexte u. aramaische Urkunden aus e. 
assyr. Provinzhaupstadt. (Max Freiherrn von Oppen- 
heim zum 80. Geburtstage.) vi, 84 pages, ill., 1 plate. 
Privately Published, Frohnau 1940 (Archiv f. Orient- 
forschung, Beih. 6) 25 M. 

MEISSNER, Bruno. Studien z. assyrischen Lexiko- 
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NOLDEKE, ARNOLD, and H. LenzeEN. Vorlaufiger Ber- 
icht tiber die von der Deutschen Forschungsgemein- 
schaft in Uruk-Warka unternommen Ausgrabungen, 1]. 
35 pages, 40 plates. De Gruyter, Berlin 1940 (From 
Abhandlungen d. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss. Phil.-hist. KI. 
Jg 1940 Nr. 3) 22 M. 
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